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ology; they may be bursal glandular or congenital in origin, and good 
reasons are given for believing that any of these views may be correct, 
in other words, the author is of the opinion that such cysts vary in 
their pathology, a view which is borne out by the variability of their 
contents. The difficulties and dangers are fully considered. 

After some remarks on the subject of papilloma of the palate, naso¬ 
pharyngeal polypus and sceirrhus of the breast we came to another 
lecture of more than usual interest, viz., perforations of the intestine 
occurring in connection with strangulated hernia. Whilst the various 
possible modes of dealing with such perforations are fully discussed, 
there is but little attempt to show which is applicable under various con¬ 
ditions. The varieties of adhesions are elaborately discussed but 
no mention is made of the mode of treating them by the removal of 
adherent masses of omentum. Another chapter is devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of retention of urine after operations, and we confess to being 
somewhat surprised in reference to traumatic retention, as it is called. 
Votts consultericz vainement sur le point les livres classigues de 
chirurgie; les plus ricents sont muets sur la retention d'urine de cause 
traumatique. This may be true of French works on surgery, but it 
does not apply to German, English or American. All through these 
lectures there is a notable absence of reference to anything foreign. 
Very few pages are wanting in references, but.there are scarcely halt 
a dozen works in German or English referred to, which probably ac¬ 
counts for some of the statements which are current. The remainder 
of the book contains but little of interest, phimosis, fractures of the 
patella, and the diagnosis of talipes equinovarus have each a chapter 
allotted to them. The book is agreeably written, and if regarded in the 
light of a series of clinical lectures to students contains some excel¬ 
lent material VV. Bruce Clarke. 

The Nature and Significance of Pain. By Clinton T. Dent, 

F. R. C. S., Assistant Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, London; 

Harrison & Sons. 1887. 8vo. pp. 43. 

This was delivered as an introductory address at the annual open¬ 
ing of the medical school, and is an exceptionally good specimen of 
the class of literature to which it belongs. So severe and exact is the 
method usually adopted by surgical writers of the modem school, that 
it is almost a relief to read, once in a while, a well written essay in the 
good old style. 

The following extract deserves to be quoted both for its intrinsic mer- 
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its, and because it conveys a better idea of how the subject is dealt 
with than any mere analysis or description could. 

“The art of medicine does not consist in mere germ hunting. We 
need not in our daily work seek further back for the origin of evil than 
in poverty, ignorance and vice. Formidable antagonists in truth, but, 
though vast and terrible, these monsters are not unconquerable. The 
sum of pain that has to be endured by mankind is huge, and we still 
grapple with it but inefficiently. Yet, as ignorance and education pro¬ 
gress, so must one, if not two of these factors in causing disease and 
suffering—ignorance and vice—shrink back before it; for ignorance and 
innocence are blood relations, but ignorance and vice are but asso¬ 
ciates always banded together for evil. With poverty as a source of 
pain you will have only too frequent occasion to become familiar—so 
commonly, in fact, that you may be apt to neglect the factor as a 
cause.” (Then follow illustrations). “Poverty and pain. You hear 
often the fallacy urged that health cannot be bought. But much im¬ 
munity from pain and disease may be bought, for rest is the natural 
antidote to pain. Where would be such cases as I have described, and 
where the thousand and one deformities met with in our everyday 
work here, if rest could be provided, not merely prescribed?” 

These true and forcible lines might be commended to the attention 
of the army of wealthy individuals who, in England and probably in 
other countries think they have done very well indeed when they have 
annually given to hospital charities less than a tithe of what they have 
spent on their amusements. 

Westminister Hospital Reports, vol. iii, Edited by H. B. Donkin 

and C. A. Herbert. Londqn: J. & A. Churchill, 1888. 

The contents of this book are chiefly medical, but there are short 
papers on the treatment of wounds and on the standard of vision re¬ 
quired by goverment for officers entering the civil or military services, 
by Mr. Cowell and Mr. Macnamara, respectively. Another paper of 
surgical interest is that by Dr. Hebb, on “Ulceration of the Vermiform 
Appendix and its Relation to Faecal Calculoid.” The author believes 
that, whether they are discovered or not, calculoids or foreign bodies 
are almost invariably the cause of ulceration of. the vermiform ap¬ 
pendix. C. B. Keetley. 



